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ABSTRACT 

A current movement in qualitative research is a 
preoccupation with representation of the "other" (Denzin and Lincoln 
1994). Feminists, critical theorists and postmodernists have 
questioned the dominant, legitimized social order and remained 
sensitive to the multiple issues related to and emanating from power. 
This paper briefly reviews the critical and postmodern literatures 
and points to areas that are both promising but also puzzling. The 
paper then discusses how the researcher found herself in a double 
bind as she grappled with issues of power and representation at the 
intersection of theory and method. The paper describes how the issues 
of power and representation were important to the study of a 
school-linked, integrated social-services initiative in two 
low-income, racial-minority neighborhoods. As a methodological 
response to concerns raised in critical and postmodern epistemologies 
about the crisis of representation and power, the researcher 
attempted to introduce voice, remove herself from representation of 
others, and allay concerns of power "over." The paper describes 
methodological strategies consistent with the researcher's 
epistemological stance: asking and paying adult and child residents 
to conduct peer-on-peer interviews; including participants in the 
design of research questions; and "recycling" data back to the 
participants for purposes of verification. In an example of the 
"double bind," the researcher transcribed interviews verbatim in 
Black English to avoid imposing her "white academic" voice on 
neighborhood residents. Participants angrily charged that the 
transcripts made them look unintelligent. The researcher was also 
caught in the double bind of being a researcher and not being a 
researcher. Even if researchers try to eliminate or reduce their 
power through collaborative methods, are they really reducing or 
eliminating power? To the extent that everyone has questions, power 
lies with who does the asking and whose truths are being told. 
(Contains 30 references.) (LMl) 
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The “Double Bind” of Re-presentation in Qualitative Research Methods 
Introduction 

During an afternoon of observations in one of my two research sites - a low-income 
neighborhood in a Midwestern city - I looked upon a group of girls with fascination as they 
gracefully engaged in the jump rope game, "Double Dutch." Interestingly, the jump rope 
game of Double Dutch is played by swinging two ropes inwardly so that the ropes go in 
opposite (or contradictory) directions. Watching the game made me aware that entry into this 
game takes a certain amount of measured observation from the outside. The potential jumper 
stands ready with eager, but calculated, anticipation of entry. She knows that participation 
requires an understanding of the synchronous nature of the twin ropes; she knows it is a 
matter of carefully and skillfully entering in between the two spinning lines - or she will get 
caught in the middle of a double bind. 

In the research I am currently conducting, I have often felt that I am in this game. 
There is a rhythm to the interplay of qualitative methods and the various theoretical 
perspectives that inform the inquiry. In my inquiry and analysis of a social policy initiative 
in two low-income, high crime neighborhoods, I rely on critical and postmodern theories, for 
I want to consider the issues of power, voice, praxis and representation. As an observer and 
inquirer - a qualitative researcher - I have tried to skillfully and attentively negotiate my way 
into the lives of the research participants to hear their voices, and bring forth their thoughts 
about power, through interview techniques that involve the research participants directly, and 
through a “reflexivity” technique as a form of data verification. 
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In this paper, I briefly review the critical and postmodern literature(s) that frame this 
inquiry, and in the examination of the literature, I point to areas that tire both promising but 
also puzzling to me as a qualitative researcher. I then discuss how, in the end, I found 
myself in a double bind as I tripped over the non-synchronous nature of theory and method. 
Issues of power and representation at the intersection of theory and method 

A current movement in qualitative research, according to Denzin and Lincoln 
(1994), is a preoccupation with representation of the “other.” They refer to this 
preoccupation as a “crisis of representation.” Research, many have argued (Marcus and 
Fischer, 1986; Clifford and Marcus, 1986), needs to be more reflexive - calling into 
question the former models of truth, meaning and classic (accepted) norms of 
representation. Qualitative research is becoming more political, more activist-oriented, 
by stripping away pretense and tightly held conventions about what is subjective (not 
objective) and what is complex (not simple). The movement is to hear more from the 
traditionally oppressed voices - who after all are the authorities of their own lives - not 
from the researcher. 

I take seriously the issue of hearing the multiplicities of voices, and I take 
seriously that I am not an authority on my research subjects’ lives. These issues of “re- 
presentation” and reflexivity pose serious conundrums for research, I have discovered. 
After all, I call myself a researcher, but what is my place in the lives of “other(s)”? In 
developing the research design for this study, I began to consider myself a “research 
facilitator” and less of an authority. The interplay of theory, method and analysis, or the 
"interdependence of method, theory and values " (Lather, 1991, p. 14, emphasis added) 
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became tantamount as I set out to design and conduct the research and as I collected and 
analyzed the data. 

Theorists have raised concerns (Lather, 1991; Clifford and Marcus, 1986; Marcus and 
Fischer, 1986; Gitlin, 1994; Marcus, 1994, Denzin, 1994) about the implications of "re- 
presenting" micro- and macro-societal issues in contemporary discourses. The sensitivity 
emanates from a concern about how power operates (i.e., power related to dominant voice, 
totalizing or "grand” narratives), and from a concern about how research operates as power. 

In my study of social support services collaborating with public schools in low- 
income, racial minority neighborhoods, the issues of power and representation are important. 
The importance in attending to critiques on power, many argue, is that social programs often 
keep low-income and racial minorities disenfranchised, unempowered, and trapped in a cycle 
of enablement (Kozol, 1991; Hagedom, 1995). 

In the explaining of “reality,” theorists are criticizing the dominant discourse that has 
asserted a brand of "legitimacy" over the social order of things (see Gitlin, 1994). Feminists, 
critical theorists and postmodernists from a variety of disciplines (sociology, philosophy, 
literature, art, anthropology, education) can be given credit for contributing to questioning this 
dominant, legitimized order of things, and for remaining sensitive to the multiple issues 
related to and emanating from power. It is from this emerging literature that I take my cues 
on how and why I conduct my research from a critical/postmodem perspective, and how these 
perspectives shape and inform my method and research. 

As I reflect on how theoretical perspectives inform my inquiry and on what 
epistemological grounds my inquiry rests, I ask myself “who am I to represent this 
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intersection?” And, “how can I represent this intersection in a way that honors - and does not 
take away from - the lives of the research participants?” 

Context of inquiry 

The social policy inquiry that has motivated my thinking about the interplay of theory 
and method is situated within a broader social policy movement of addressing the unmet 
needs of “at risk” children and the social and economic maladies that afflict their families. 
One educational policy response to these maladies is school-linked services The notion 
behind school-linked services is to coordinate the fragmented services that schools, social 
work agencies, public health and police departments can offer "at risk" students and families 
in a preventive or interventionist way. In a phrase, to “tighten the safety net” so that fewer 
students slip through the system holes. 

My inquiry is set in two neighborhoods in which a school-linked services effort is 
underway. The neighborhoods, as mentioned earlier, are characterized by low income, racial 
minority, single headed households - demographic features that are "new arrivals" in this 
otherwise middle class, white, highly educated, mid-sized Midwestern city. Indeed, the two 
neighborhoods have been constructed in the daily press, and therefore by the readers, to look, 
feel, vibrate and smell very differently from the whole of the city in which they are located. 
The neighborhoods, and the people living in them, are “on the margins” of this socially 



1 Comprehensive services goes by any number of names: integrated services; school- 
linked services; full-service schools; collaborative school-community services; coordinated 
services, etc. The comprehensive service effort looks different in different communities 
depending on the needs, the targeted populations, the goals, etc. 
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affluent city. There has been significant coverage in the local daily press on the conditions of 
these two neighborhoods, and press on the school-linked services effort as well, which I will 
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refer to as Community-Based Collaboration for families. 

Two spinning lines of thought: jumping in 

The brevity of my discussion here of two major lines of thought - critical and 
postmodern theory - will do little justice to either. However, in an oversimplified manner, I 
attempt to summarize my understandings of and uses for these two theoretical perspectives 
that inform my analysis, the competing arguments for each of them, and ultimately where I 
position myself and why. 

Critical Theory 

A critical theory perspective has many and broad applications, although it has been 
defined primarily in relation to power and emancipation from power. The orientation is not 
only emancipation from power but it insists on a shift toward finding one’s own power. 
Exercising "agency" for change and for social justice is the desired outcome from the critical 
perspective. The central focus for critical theorists has been on issues of class (neo-Marxism 
such as Apple, 1979,1982; Anyon,l980), but many contemporary theorists (feminists, 
"otherists") have applied the premises of the critical framework (social justice, change, 
empowerment) to examine other oppressed, under-represented, socially constructed categories 
(sexual orientation, gender, race). Some scholars have pointed out that the critical theory 
perspective is not identical to feminists and otherists who fall within the critical paradigm, but 



2 Community-Based Collaborative for Families is a pseudonym I use in the 
interest of confidentiality. 
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who focus on marginalized/disenfranchised groups of people. Rather, there is an argument 
that there are distinct differences among them (Ellsworth, 1989; Capper, 1994). 

Some aims of critical theory research include involving disempowered or 
disenfranchised others in the dialogue of critical inquiry (Freire, 1973); transforming society 
by sharing power (Giroux cited in Lather, 1991);. providing research informants access to 
power and privilege (LeCompte and McLaughlin, 1994); and enabling "those under study to 
change their conditions" (Tierney paraphrasing Gitlin and Weiler, 1994: 110). 

Implications of doing research from a critical theory perspective include praxis, which 
I understand as theory-informed action in pursuit of justice. It is action in a way that 
combines theory that is both relevant to the world but is nurtured by actions in it (Lather, 
1991: 11-12). Another implication for critical theory research is "reflexivity," which refers to 
the researchers engagement, through written text, in a dialectical process among the 
researcher, the informants, the data, the researcher's ideological assumptions, and the relevant 
socio-cultural forces (Tiemey referenced in Conrad, et al M 1993). The critical inquiry process 
is guided by asking such questions as whose interests are being served by things as they are? 
(Sirotnik and Oakes, 1986 cited in Capper, 1994). Similarly, it is guided by an understanding 
of how research participants view their own world; how the inquiry is mutually educative; 
how the research design can accommodate a dialogic condition for critique and social action 
and how the inquiry can stimulate a self-sustaining process (Lather, 1991). 

In many and varied ways, the critical theory perspective resonates loudly with me. In 
my research, I am interested in the pursuit of social justice, in dialogics with the research 
informants, in emancipatory research design, in self-reflexivity, in sharing power and 



examining the various strands and relations to power. However, at the same time, I see some 
discrepancies in the research and theoretical literature on power whereby critical theorists 
assume that power lays elsewhere, certainly everywhere but with the research informant(s). 
Critical theory and critical ethnographies have done well to point out power differences and 
social inequities (Willis, 1981; Lather, 1991); and they have made overtures to include and 
engage the research informants (LeCompte and McLaughlin, 1994). But I don't see in the 
literature that many critically-informed theorists/researchers have gone far enough to examine 
power from anywhere but "up above." To me, the conception of "power over" that has so 
successfully driven critical ethnographic data collection, research design and data analysis is 
suspiciously frictionless in its "outcome." Summaries and conclusions of critical 
ethnographies on cultural production and social re/production, for example, have proven 
predictable. The reader knows, or has a sense, of a "bad guy" (though we never know 
exactly who the bad guy is), and the reader sympathizes with the powerless research 
subject(s). Furthermore, the researcher with his/her attendant power, in the portrayal of all of 
this, is somehow invisible. 

Another aspect of the frictionless telling of "re-presentation" from a critical perspective 
is the positivistic orientation. Critical theorists appear to be "hard-nosed empiricists, work 
within closed theoretical systems, and follow the canons of good science" (Denzin, 1994:5 1 1) 
There appears to be a direct, almost indisputable, correlation between cause and effect. Still 
another unsettling element of critical theory is what Capper (1994) describes as the "all or 
nothing" phenomena of power. Either a person possesses power or does not. Power is 
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assumed to be tightly concentrated in the hands of a few, indistinguishable power elites. 
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This perspective on human actors presumes not only powerlessness, but passivity on the part 
of the subject(s). Similarly, critical theorists talk about empowerment in abstract, nonspecific 
terms as evidenced by the universalistic, global categorization of "the oppressed" (Apple, 1979, 
1982; Fine, 1991; Freire, 1973; Willis, 1981). According to many who subscribe to the 
critical perspective, there is little specificity of marginalization. It assumes that oppressive 
social and political structures and actions have similar effects on all marginalized people. 
However, there is debate within and among critical theorists/postpositivist who see that global 
audiences require particular political involvement. Popkewitz (1991) refers to this as a 
"popularist" tendency and argues for a politics of specificity; Ellsworth (1989) argues for 
specificity of engagement through political practices. I concur with the observations that 
suggest that effects of power on the oppressed are not universal. I would argue that the 
universalistic assumption is ill-conceived by virtue of the fact that the assumption removes 
power from any actor - it assumes a passive participation in the world around them, but this 
perspective is not accounted for in the work of critical theorists. 

In sum, critical theorists in their research attempt "to assist the examined human 
beings in their efforts to improve their quality of life and to have more control over it" 
(Stanfield, 1994: 174). This is a good start into any critical inquiry, but I don't believe 
critical theory, especially as it is embodied in critical ethnography, goes far enough. I don't 
believe I am alone in sensing a kind of futility in the somewhat dated (and perhaps narrowly 

3 A striking example of the misleading understanding of "power from above" is 
Popkewitz’s (1991) reference to the "state elites" in his description of educational state reform 
initiatives in Wisconsin in the 1980s. One would have to know the bureaucratic "state elites" 
to appreciate how humorous and ridiculous this characterization of power is. In this way, 

"state elites" is truly a social construct (cf. pp. 198-199). 
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